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Concha ling | Chapter oo een on the! ready taken place, in a considerable degree. 
Distinguishing Views and Practic s of the | The inefficacy of all merely human forms and 
Society of Friends, by J. J. GURNEY. contrivances in the work of religion—the incon- 
| sistency of typical rites with the entire spirit- 
Since, then, the views and practices which | uality of the Christian law of worship—the pro- 
have been considered in the present work are | priety of waiting upon God, from time to time, 
maintained, as a whole, by no Christian society in reverent silence—the excellence and advan- 
except that of Friends, and since they appear | tage” of a ministry of the Gospel, neither 
to be rightly grounded on certain essential prin- | appointed nor paid by man, but freely exercised 
ciples in the divine law, and to be adapted, with under the direct influence of the Spirit of 
singular exactness, to the purity and spirituality | Christ—the danger and sinfulness of all swear- 
of the Gospel dispensation, | may venture, with | ing—the value of an undeviating principle of 
humility, to express my own sentiment, that | Christian love, forbearance and peace—and the 
Friends, viewed as a distinct fraternity in the | beauty of a correct and complete simplicity in 
church universal, have been brought to a great-| word, appearance and behaviour—are points, as 
er degree of religious light, and to juster views | we may humbly hope, gently yet plainly opening 

of the true standard of worship and conduct, | 

than any other class of Christiaas with whom I 
have the privilege of being acquainted. While, Norcan | conceal from myself, that any such 
therefore, I well know the value of that fellow- | approach towards the religious sentiments enter- 
ship in the Gospel which subsists among all the | tained by the Society of Friends must be of 
true believers in the Lord Jesus, and while 1} 
hope never to forget the vastly paramount = 


(Continued from page 195.) 


to the view of many serious Christians, of differ- 
ent names, and in various parts of the world. 


real and important advantage to the church at 
large: for, although the name of Quakerism 
may be disregarded, and ultimately perhaps for- 
gotten, the more general adoption of those 
principles by which Friends are at present dis- 
tinguished, must, according to my apprehen- 
sion, have a decided and very powerful tendency 
to the introduction of a better day;—a day, 
when all men shall cease to place an undue de- 
pendence upon the teaching of their neighbor, 
and shall know.the Lord for themselves; when 
the government of his own church shall rest 
more exclusively upon him who is Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Prince of Peace; when the 
sword shall be beaten into the ploughshare, and 
the spear into the pruning-hook ; when the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the lion lie down 
with the kid; when the glory of the Lord shall 


portance of those great and fundamental princi- 
ples which are common to them ail, | find 
myself, in an especial manner, attached to that 
particular Society, and the conviction which I 
have now expressed is the ground of this at- 
tachment. While I would by no means under- 
rate the usefulness of any existing class of se- 
rious Christians, and while [ believe that they 
are severally permitted to occupy appropriate 
departments in the fold of the Great Shepherd, 
I nevertheless entertain the sentiment, (in uni- 
son, it may be hoped, with the views of many 
of my readers,) that a peculiar importance at- 
taches to the station maintained in the church 
of Christ by the pious among Friends; and for 
this reason—that they appear to be the appoint- 
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It is by no means difficult to figure to our- 


and when “all flesh shall see it together.” 

The reader can scarcely fail to understand 
that, in thus expressing my attachment to the 
Society of Friends, in preference to other Chris- 
tian bodies, my attention is still directed exclu- 


selves the case of a loose and datitudimariun 
Quaker, and to mark the dangers by which he 
is surrounded. Placed, by the good hand of 
Divine Providence, under that high administra- 
tion of Christianity which I have now been en- 


sively to the religious principles which Friends | deavoring to describe, and plainly called upon 
profess, and by which many of them sincerely | to glorify God by the steady maintenance of our 
endeavor to order their walk in life. I am very | peculiar religious testimonies, he flies from the 
far from forgetting our deficiencies and imper- | mortifications which they involve, and pacifies 
fections, as a community, or how very apt we | his conseience with the persuasion that nothing 
are to fall short, in our individual conduct, of | more is necessary for him than an adherence to 
that high spiritual and moral standard which so | those fundamental truths, the profession of 


pre-eminently attaches to our profession. One 
great reason why the religious principles of 
Friends are not found to take a more rapid and 
extended course in the church and in the world, 
is probably this—that so many of us fail, in 
various respects, from properly regulating our 
practice according to those principles. I desire 
to apply this observation, in the first place, to 
myself ; and, secondly, I cannot be satisfied to 
conclude these essays without urging on my 
young friends, and on all my brethren and sis- 
ters in religious profession, the importance, to 


| which is common to Christians in general. The 
impartial observer will, probably, allow that 
lsuch an individual greatly deceives himself, 
| and falls into a very dangerous snare. He sti- 
‘fles the secret convictions of his own mind, 
| quenches the gentle and salutary influences of 
‘the Lord’s Spirit, leans to his own understand- 
ing, indulges himself in plausible and misap- 
plied reasoning, and departs from that practical 
confidence in God, which is the life and sub- 
stance of true religion. Although he may 
‘cherish the notion that he is still maintaining 


ourselves, to the Society of which we are mem- |the general principles of Christianity, he ne- 
bers, and to the church universal, of our walk- | glects to carry those principles into detail, omits 
ing worthily of the vocation wherewith we are | his own duty, and fails to occupy that station in 
called. }the church which has been really assigned to 

This subject may be considered, in the first him by the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. The 
place, as it relates to those Christian testimonies | lamentable consequences of such a failure—of 
which distinguish our own body in the Church, | such a frustration of the gracious purposes of 
and which have been considered, at large, in| his Divine Master—are but too evident. So 
the present volume. Since we have so much | far is he from growing in grace, and from pros- 
reason to be convinced that these religious pe-| pering in that course which is trodden by all 
culiarities have originated, not in the imagina- | the followers of Christ, that he too often dwin- 
tion of men, but. in the will cf God—that we | dles into a carnal, lifeless and worldly spirit, and 
have been led into the practice of them by the | gradually loses his footing on the Rock of Ages. 


Spirit of Truth—that they accord with the dic- 
tates of the divine law, as it is recorded in the 
Scriptures—that they are of an edifying ten- 
dency, aud are calculated to promote the spirit- 
ual welfare both of our own Society and of the 
church at large--and, finally, that they are, in 


a particular manner, deposited in our keeping, | 


it unquestionably becomes us to maintain them, 
during our walk through life, with simplicity, 
sincerity, firmness aud diligence. 

That it is our true interest, as well as duty, 
to be faithful in the observance 
course, is sufficiently evident from this single 


consideration—that, in the sight of Him who is ' 


the Judge of all men, and the Author of every 
blessing, ‘to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken, than the fat of rams.”* But the 
same inference may be deduced from another 
position, equally incontrovertible; viz., that 
the Christiau’s religious prosperity and advance- 
ment in grace will ever be found to depend, in 
a great degree, upon his keeping his own riyht 
place in the body of Christ. 


* 1 Sam. xv. 22. 


of such a 


It has occasionally happened, that some of 
our members, who have never thoroughly under- 
| stood or embraced the sentiments of Friends, 
, and who have been thrown into much intimate 
association with other Christians, have quitted 
| the ranks of the Society, and have been per- 
| mitted, under some other administration of re- 
| ligion, to pursue their course with religious zeal 
‘and fidelity. Although I am persuaded that 
| such persons would never have forsaken so pure 
and practical a form of Christianity, had they 
been more fully aware of the Christian grounds 
,and real value of our principles, it is not to 
them that the observations now offered are in- 
tended to be applied, but to another class of 
persons, somewhat more numerous than they ; 
—persons, whose notions of religion are derived, 
almost exclusively, through the medium of 
Friends, and who are secretly convinced of the 
truth of our principles; but who, nevertheless, 
are unfaithful to the light bestowed upon them, 
and pusillanimously forsake the peculiar testi- 
monies of the Society as soon as they are ex- 
posed by them to the necessity of denying 
their own wills, and of bearing the cross of 
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Christ. Such persons have both known and 
slighted the visitations of divine love in their 
hearts ; and now, perhaps, they are left in a state of 
dwarfishness and sterility, destitute at once 
both of the form and of the substance of reli- 
gion. Qur gracious Redeemer appears to have 
marked out for us, within his varied and ex- 
tended fold, a little space, where we may dwell 
in safety, and find abundant opportunity to pro- 
mote ‘the glory of God in the highest, and on 
earth peace and good-will to men.” But, no 
sooner do we transgress the limits by which we 
are encircled, forsake our own station and ne- 
glect the performance of those particular duties 
in the church which are committed to our 
charge, than we lose our religious strength, and 
are in great danger of falling back into the 
spirit of a vain and irreligious world. Finally, 
when this lamentable effect is produced, “ the 
salt has lost its savor,” and is “ thenceforth 
good for nothing but to be cast out, and to be 
trodden under foot of men.”’ * 

Let us, then, be circumspect, steady and 
bold, in the observance of our peculiar religious 
testimonies. Believing, as I trust we do, that 
they are given us in charge by Him who “hath 
all power in heaven and in earth,” let us pray 
for his grace, that we may be preserved from 
the snares of the enemy, and may be enabled, 
in an awful day to come, to give a good account 
of our stewardship. We know that, in exact 
proportion with the measure of light bestowed 
upon us, is the weight, the extent, the awful- 
Less of our responsibility. 

(To be concladed.) 





ADDRESS OF JOHN PEASE 
To Friends of the Yearly Meeting of New York, and 
in North America generally.t 

Dear Frienps,—On the eve of my departure 
for my native land, it is with me to leave behind 
a written farewell ; having especially in view many 
remotely situated, with whom I have once for all 
entered into religious communion, without our 
having since met, as I have been favored to do 
with others, at the several Yearly Meetings I 
have attended. 

The Yearly Meeting of New York contains by 
far the largest proportion of this class; within 
its limits I have travelled more extensively than 
elsewhere ; it was there my credentials from my 
Friends at home were first read, and in its bor- 
ders I have been very lately engaged. 

Having been favored to move amongst you, in 
a measure of that love, in which I was brought 
to a willingness to leave for a season all those to 
whom I was united by the tenderest ties, resign- 
ing them with myself into the hands of Him 





* Matt. v. 13. 

+ This valuable paper, first published ten years ago; 
has passed through several editions on either side the 
Atlantic. It is thought wortby of preservation in the 
Review as a permanent document. 





who had blessed us together; and knowing that the 
feeling of Christian love is generally reciprocal, 
I venture to trust that these pages will be receiv- 
ed, and their defects in some degree smoothed 
down, under the prevalence of this precious 
principle. 

Some may not be unwilling to be made ac- 
quainted with the impressions which a residence 
of nearly two years amongst my Friends on this 
side of the Atlantic, has made; and others to 
be reminded of views and feelings, in which, 
when together, we have been united. In thus 
following my feelings, I find myself mentally 
journeying, not only from meeting to meeting, 
but from dwelling to dwelling; and would here 
acknowledge with gratitude to the great Disposer 
of all things, and to my Friends in every part in 
which I have travelled, the kindness and hospi- 
tality | have received. Often have I been hum- 
bled in observing the anxious care and persoval 
sacrifices made for my accommodation when [ 
have said little; and would now express what [ 
have often felt, a trust, that inasmuch as this 
has been done to me in love for the cause in 
which I was engaged, as I could not recompense, 
a recompense would be known at the resurrection 
of the just. 

The members of our religious society are scat- 
tered in smaller or larger numbers over very ex- 
tensive portions of this vast and improving 
country; and they doubtless exercise an influ- 
ence upon the community at large: but when we 
consider the excellence of our Christian princi- 
ples, and the opportunity for their spread which 
the settlement and growth of the United States 
have presented, we cannot but mourn that they 
have not extended in a proportion more com- 
mensurate with the rapid increase of population 
and intelligence. 

It may not be my province to enter deeply 
into the causes which have prevented Friends 
from being more instrumental in the promotion 
of Truth and Righteousness in the land: I ap- 
prehend they may be pretty much summed up, 
here, as elsewhere, in the affecting acknowledge 
ment, that the god of this world has prevailed 
over many: the deceiver of men, co-operating 
with the propensities of our fallen nature, has 
benumbed and clouded the spiritual perceptions ; 
causing some to listen to one of his devices, and 
some to another. Nothing butthemighty power 
of God inwardly revealed, bringing to hold the 
mystery of the faith in a pure conscience, and so 
to bear the daily cross, can,introduce us into the 
church of Christ as living members thereof; bring 
us into a fitness for union, and so unite us asJone 
body: and nothing short of this can cleanse or re- 
store the body, through an effectual operation in 
the various members thereof. At the same time, 
there may be things which tend to promote the 
lively operation of this Heavenly power, and 
things which tend to retard and cireumscribe it. 
Incalculable is the value of a close attention to 
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the words of our blessed Lord, “ What I say 
unto you, I say unto all, watch. W atch, ook 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation.”” Where 
this injunction is faithfully regarded, we are led | 
into a constant care over our thoughts, words, } i 
and actions, with aspirations to Him who only 
can enable us to live soberly, righteously and | 
godly in this present world ; and to count light 
of nothing which tends to promote our growth | 
ing race ; seasons of retirement from the things of | 
time are sought for; the perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, alone, and with our families around | 
us, is regarded as a duty and a privilege; the | 
attendance of all our meetings for worship and | 
discipline is looked upon in the same light; in 
short, our duties, engagements, and privileges, 
as Christians, become so blended, that in doing | 
the will of our Father who is in Heaven, we find | 
our daily bread and spiritual refreshment. Fre- 
quently in passing among you have I felt it 
my place to bring these things before my beloved 
younger Friends, reminding them that the sweet- | 
ness often permitted to attend when waiting upon 
the Lord alone and in solemn silence, the open- 
ings granted in reference to scripture truths, the 
covering of the spirit of prayer, mercifully vouch- 
safed, will be found to repay them an hundred | 
fold for any little sacrifices they may be called 
upon to make, in leaving the company of their 
young or otherwise, for this blessed 
engagement before the Lord. 1 feel for them in 
the attendance (in some places through consid- 
erable fatigue) of the small and often silent 
meetings of which some are members, but be- 
lieve that experiences in united exercise similar 
to those just hinted at will not be withheld. In 
drawing near to the Lord, He will draw nigh unto 
them. I would encourage them not to allow any 
little difficulties to prevent their faithful attend- 
ance of all their meetings, including those for dis- 
cipline. these 
occasions, is not unfrequently rather peculiarly 
owned; and a constant atte »ndance enables us to | 
keep up with the business with an roc | 

| 


associates, 





The time devoted to worship on 


which is commonly lost if we become irregular 
There is a tende ney among young persons in 
this land, to take the government of themselves 


In 


Their parents and 


upon their own shoul lers very early in life. 
so doing they are not wise. 


older Friends, have nothing more earnestly to 
desire, than the present and eternal happiness of 
their successors; and having tried the paths of | 
life, they have learned by experience much which | 
cannot be otherwise understood ; and that which 
they in many cases have dearly bought, should 
not be undervalued by those to whom it is ten- 


dered for their benefit. It is well to guard 
against a disposition to change, and dissatisfac- | 
tion in the lot in which Divine Providence has 
placed us. In carefully considering the position | 
of young Friends, I incline to the opinion, that, 

in the general, a settlement upon farms in the | 
vicinity of their parents, and sufficiently near 


| evidences a want of due fe rvency of 


' 
| are unfavorable to the Christian character : : 
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to established meetings, is most conducive to their 
religious safety. Some who go into cities may 


acquire more of the treasures of this world ; but 


we have no reason to believe, that they hereby 
increase either their respectubility, usefulness, or 
individual happiness. Many, perhaps the ma- 
jority, lose their standing in our religious socie- 
ty, and not a few, the position to which they 
have aspired, both as respects property and their 
standing in the community at large. These re- 
marks will apply in a greater or less degree, to 


| young men removing into any of the larger 


cities, even where there are members of our body 
residing ; but it is still more to be lamented, 
that not a few take up their abodes in places 
where there are neither meetings, nor suitable 
associates. To do seems to tamper with 
temptation ; to barter their prospects for the world 
to come, for the uncertain possessions of time. 
I cannot but regard such movements as unwar- 
rantable, in a country where the means of obtain- 
ing an honest and honorable competency ap pear 
to ‘be within the reach of all who are industrious. 
We hardly ever hear of an individual case, in 
which the religious character, under such cir- 
cumstances, has been maintained. The subject 
claims the notice of all concerned Friends, both 
older and younger : there appears to me to be 
an affecting waste of our members in this way. 

But, if the city has its temptations, so has the 
country; and the more remote the residence , the 
more do some of these press upon such as are 
subjected to them. Very humbling is the con- 
sideration of our weakness. ‘he degree in 
which we act in imitation of others, and because 
of the sentiments of others, is not always taken 
into account: hence, when settlers have few 
neighbors, the importance of correct family 
habits, the right observance of the first day of 
the week, and the attendance of meetings for 
discipline, are not always fully and carefully con- 
sidered. Clfildren and parents having their minds 
concentrated upon a limited round of duties and 
engagements, may be gradually led into modes 
of thinking and acting which do not promote 
the advancement of the character, or the useful- 
ness of the man. This should not be forgotten 
by those who contemplate settlements in new 
countries, where they, and especially their chil- 
dren, may be placed ‘under exceedin: gly unfavor- 
able circumstances, as to education and associa- 
tion, as well as to those inestimable religious ad- 
vantages which may often be found in older and 
more thickly inhabited neighborhoods. 

The anxious desire to accumulate property, 


80, 


spirit. 
tiches, and the indulgences into which the y lead, 


not 
that those who have them, especially by inheri- 
tance, are cut off from Divine favor: the love 
| of the world is not always in proportion to our 
possessions, although their increase subjects to 
many temptations. A self-indulgent and luxu- 
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rious woke of living ill esetnés the Christian. 
A plain and humble dwelling, with simple man- 
ners, well accords with our profession ; but let us 
ever remember, it does not constitute its essence. 
[To be cominued 1¢ 
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Report of the Committee of York Quarterly 


Meeting, for visiting the Meetings and Families 


of Friends within tts limits, 


1854-5 


Concluded from page 197 ) 


Deeply interesting to the Committee were | 
Schools at York, Ackworth | 
and earnest are their desires that | 


their visits to the 
and Rawden; 
the dear Friends, whether younger or older 
gaged to labor in these institutions, may be en- 
couraged to faithfulness and devotedness in their 
important service, praying to Him who alone 


, en- 


can 
bless, that He would be ple: ased to establish the 
work of . ‘ir hands upon them. The Commit- 
tee were repeatedly encouraged, in the course of 


their visit. 
cated at 
evident e 
not bi 


by meeting wit . young persons edu- 
these who afforded pleasing 
that = labor bestowe d upon them had 
n in vait 

In connection with 


schools, 


their visit to the Girl’s 
School at York, the Committee were very favor- 
ably impressed with f substantial 
benefit which Society at large, 


the amount of 


accrues to the 


from the training in this establishment of young 
females for Teachers. Considering the impor- 
tance of the object, the Committee are of opin- 
ion, that notwithstanding the care and large re- 


ep msibility involved, the Qu: irterly Meeting has 
great encouragement to persevere in its efforts ; 
and it may be worthy of its serious consideration, 
whether, in connection with the continuance of 
this establishment, arrangements may not be 
suitably made for still further extending the 
benefits to which the Committee have referred. 
In nearly all the districts of this Quarterly 
Meeting, our meetings for worship are attended, 
with more or less regularity, hy many who are 
not in membership. In theiy intercourse with 
these, the Committee met with many serious and 
interesting minds, especially amongst those in 
the poorer walks of life, with whom they felt no 
small degree of Christian fellowship ; others ap- 
peared to have but an imperfect appreciation of 
our principles, and but a slender attachment to 
the Society. The Committee felt that those who 
attend our 
other ( wey community in church fellowship, 
have a real claim on the sympathy and kind no- 
tice of Friends. It may be worthy of 
consideration, whether, in the exercise of sound 
discrimination, our well-concerned members 
might not more frequently seek for opportunities 
to encourage from such individuals a free expres- 
sion as to their spiritual condition; their ac- 
quaintance with our principles ; their hopes, 
fears and difficulties; recommending to them 
such reading from our libraries as might appear 
adapted to their state or be helpful to them ; and 


se rious 
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religious meetings, and belong to no | 
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in various other ways manifesting a kind and 
Christian interest in their temporal and spiritual 
well-being. The recommendation of the last 
Yearly Meeting that lists of such persons should 
be kept in each meeting, and be read over and 
considered annually, will, it is hoped, contribute 
to the bringing of them more frequently and 
systematically under notice. In order, however, 
that the benefit desired may be obtained from 
the reading of such lists, whether of the class 
under notice, or of our own members, it is im- 
portant that sufficient time should be devoted to 
the object, and that Friends should be willing to 
enter a little into the serious consideration of th 
circumstances of those who are very much se- 
cluded from intercourse with their friends, or 
whose position may appear to require the care 
and counsel of their brethren. The mode of 
reading over these lists necessarily varies in dif- 
ferent meetings, and 
times arise from a 
which prevail. 

On several occasions the Committee thought 
it right, before leaving a place, to convene the 
Ministers, Elders, and Overseers, and in a free 
brotherly conference to present to their notice 
such circumstances 8s as appeared de sirat le to be 
brought under their special consideration. 
These conferences were to mutual comfort and 
satisfaction. 

Upon a careful review of the service in which 
they have been engaged, and of the state of the 
Society within our limits, as presented to them 
in the prosecution of it, the Committee, whilst 
desirous to cherish a hopeful mind, and to keep 
gratefully in remembrance the encouraging 
pects ; whilst comforted in the persuasion, that 
there are in most of our mectings those who may 
be cordially saluted as the humble followers and 
devoted servants of the Lord Jesus, cannot but 
feel that there is much in our condition to ocea- 
sion serious thoughtfulness to the well-coneerned 
amongst us, and to the Quarterly Meeting in its 
collective character. 

The Committee have already conveyed their 
Christian concern and solicitude on behalf of our 
beloved young Friends, and they may now be 
permitted, not without an humbling sense of 


advantages 
ymparison of 


might some- 


the pra 


ctices 


as- 


their own short-comings, to express in tender- 


ness a godly jealousy they have felt, that amongst 
many of those further advanced in life, those in 
the meridian and strength of their day, there is 
not that giving of the whole heart, and mind, 
and strength to God, that entire surrender of 
themselves to the service of their Lord; which 
is due from us al! to Him who hath purchased 
us with His own blood, and who claims from us, 
as an indefeasible right, the dedication to Him- 
self of all our powers. 

To this cause, they believe, must be attributed 
the fact, which they feel constrained to acknow- 
ledge, that in the aggregate, the number of office- 
bearers in the church, of ministers and elders, 
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or of those to whom we can look as qualified to 
fill, and ready willingly to take upon them the 
office of shepherds and overseers of the flock, is 
not large ;—not so large as in a thoroughly 
healthy and vigorous state of the church, it 
ought to be, and would be. The Committee 
strongly feel, that after the lapse of two hun- 
dred years since the rise of our religious Socie- 
ty, its Christian principles, and the practices re- 
sulting from them, still retain their full value, 
and are of undiminished i importance, as it regards 
the practical development of primitive, uncor- | 
rupted C hristianity. They know not any other 
section of the Christian church, which accepts 
in their fulness those doctrines which we believe 
ourselves called upon to uphold as essential parts 

of Gospel truth ;—of the direct and perceptible | 
guidance of the Holy Spirit; 
Gospel ministry ; the spiritual character of di- 
vine worship; the peaceable nature of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom ; that true simplicity, and 
unfeigned truthfulness in act and word which 
become the followers of Christ ;—or which prac- 
tically and thoroughly recognizes the supreme 
and undivided authority of Christ in His church. 
Entertaining no misgivings as to the soundness 
of any of these testimonies ; belie ‘ving that true 
Quakerism is nothing more or less than real 
Christianity in its purest form and without eur- 
tailment, it cannot be that the mission of the 


Society is ended, or that those spiritual doctrines, 


which have been given us to bear before the 
world, can be suffered to fall, without our incur- 
ring a sole mn responsibility,and sustaining great 
individual loss. 

If it be true that by many amongst us these 
precious testimonies are too much slighted, or too 
loosely held; if it be true that spiritual religion 
too dimly shines within our borders; if it be true 
that in many places the strength of the bearers 
of burdens is decayed; it becomes a Christian 
church not only to acknowledge and deplore the 
facts, but seriously and in the fear of the Lord 
to endeavor to ascertain the cause, and to seek 
for ability to apply the remedy. Doubtless the 
cause is to be traced to the want of individual 
earnestness, and of faithful personal obedience 
to the Lord Jesus ; and the remedy, subordinate 
to the renovating power of divine grace, is to be 
found in those means, whatever they may be, 
which shall be availing to instruct the ignorant, 
to warn the inexperienced, to arouse the careless, 
to stimulate to exertion those that are at ease, to 
cherish the tender in spirit, to guide the honest- 
hearted inquirer, to strengthen the feeble-mind- 
ed, and to encourage to the exercise of all those 
spiritual g gifts which are conferred by the holy 
Head of the church upon its various members, 
not only * for the perfecting | of the saints and | 
for the work of the ministry,’ 
fying of the body of Christ.” It becomes then 
a serious,a solemn inquiry, but let us not shrink | 
from making it, whether any thing can be done, ' 


the freedom of 


’ but “forthe edi- | 


which has not yet been done, for the help of our 
members, younger and older, whether scattered 
in small companies or congregated in larger 
meetings. 

Far be it from the Committee to encourage an 
undue reliance one upon another in spiritual 
concerns, or any dependence upon mere arrange- 
ment: but human instrumentality has its proper 
place; our Christian discipline recognizes and 
| lustrates it; and when exercised in the true 

| Sea of God, and in an unfaltering dependence 
on his blessing ; when sustained by lively, Chris- 
tian effort, and by humble desire for the advance- 
ment of the Truth ; when influenced by a chas- 
tened, sanctified zeal, and regulated by a sound 
| and sober judgment, it is often made subserv ient, 
in the divine hand, to the effecting of great 
|ends. Where these dispositions are cherished 
and maintained, there is, under the authority and 
| restraint of the One Spirit, a great diversity of 
operations, calling into exercise a great variety 
of spiritual gifts. 

It may be, that those who are called to the 
ministry may find their path of duty to lie in 

| visiting more frequently the scattere d brethren, 

and seeking the inquirers after truth, bearing 
to them the Gospel message, or pleading with 
| those in the outset of life to give up the whole 
heart unreservedly to the Lord. 

It may be, that encouraged by their brethren, 
well-concerned Friends may oftener go to sit 
down with their fellow-members in the smaller 
meetings, to enter into sympathy with them, and 
to consider together what can be done for the 
cause of truth and their advancement therein ; 
thus animating and encouraging them by that 
increased social and spiritual intercourse which 
is due from one to another, the blessings of which 
the prophet describes in this instructive lan- 
guage: “ Then they that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another; and the Lord hearkened 
and heard it, and a book of remembrance was 
written before Him for them that feared the 
Lord, and that thought upon his name.”’ 

It may be, that where Friends are associated 
in large numbers, they may meet together at fre- 
quent stated periods, to promote a better ac- 
quaintance with the History and Doctrines of 
our own Community than generally prevails, and 
for informing themselves more perfectly of the 
contents of our excellent book of Rules of Dis- 
cipline and Advices, both of which may fairly 
claim a more intelligent and attentive study than 
has oftentimes been given to them : for surely it 
is not too much to expect, that every one should 
be acquainted with the rise, progress, and doc- 

| trinal views of that church ‘whic h he acknowl- 

edges to be his preference, or with which in the 
providence of God he is connected. Prizing 
highly the liberty of conscience we are favored 
now to enjoy, it may stimulate us to increased 
faithfulness and zeal, to note the price at which 
it has been bought ; the sufferings of our fore- 
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fathers ; the ausbaen and patience with whieh ' 
they were enabled to weary out persecution, and 
the untiring devotion with which they published 
and maintained, in the face of every obstacle, 
the great doctrines of the Gospel of Christ. 

It may be, that under the judicious oversight 
of right-minded and experienced Friends, ex- 
ercised for the welfare of their younger brethren, | 
the contents of the Sacred V olume, the truth of 
Revelation, the evidence of prophecy, the ac- 
cordance between the Old and New Testaments, 
their duty to their Maker, and their moral and | 
social obligations, might be made the subjects of 
instruction to those in early life. 

It may be that the Quarterly and Monthly | 
Meetings, under the constraining love of Christ, | 
and in a renewal of love for the brethren, may 
more frequently feel engaged to appoint Com- 
mittees to carry their message of interest and | 
sympathy to the scattered members; and thus, 
as in the present instance, open a door for the} 
exercise of many a spiritual gift which might 
otherwise have lain dormant, and for bringing 
forth into active service many a hidden instru- 
ment to the benefit of the church, and to the 
praise of Him who qualifies and anoints for the 
WOrk. 

In concluding their Report, the Committee 
feel constrained thankfully to commemorate the 
goodness and mercy of the Lord throughout this 
important engagement, the help which they | 
reverently believe has been afforded to them in 
the service, and the evidence which has been 
granted them of its acceptance by their Friends. 
And should it be, through divine favor, that any 
good has resulted from this labor of Christian | 
love, they desire humbly and gratefully to aseribe 
all the praise to Him to whom alone it is due. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
THOMAS PUMPHREY. 
1855. 


LEEps, 9th mo. 25th, 


THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 


Neander, in his introduction to the History 
of the Christian Religion and Church, gives 
the following account of these sects of the 
Jews : 

“The Pharisees propagated in their schools, 
by means of oral instruction, a Cabbala, that is 
to suy, a kind of polished speculative theology, 
composed of a mixture of the Mosaic religion 
with other Eastern religious elements, which 
they fixed upon the original documents of the 
religion by means of an allegorical spirit of in- 
terpre ‘tation. By means of arbitrary verbal 
criticism, mystical meanings and pretended tra- 
ditions from their ancestors, they had connect- 
ed the ceremonial law of Moses with a multi- 
tude of new outward precepts, on the rigid 
observance of which they often laid more stress 
than on the works of righteousness and charity. 
They had invented for themselves many exter- 
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nal offices of worship, which they snshdeed as 
works of superer ogation, by means of which 
many who fancied, in the blindness of their 
hearts, that they had from their youth up ful- 
filled the law, imagined they could do even 
more than the law required, and obtain for 
themselves a higher degree of holiness. In 
estimating, however, the character of these 
Pharisees, as well as that of monks in later 
times, we must not put them all in one class, 
but accurately separate the different classes of 
men from one another. The greater part of 
them were more or less hypocrites, or mere 
pretenders to holiness, whose chief care was 
about their own reputation and dominion over 
others, aud who endeavored to gain respect in 
the eyes of the people by their outward obser- 
vances; while, with all this show, their hearts 
were full of wicked desires, and like to painted 


| sepulchres. But others, no doubt, were in earn- 


est in their endeavors after justification and 
holiness ; they observed, conscientiously, what 
their statutes prescribed, and sought to triumph 
over evil by their ascetic severity. Their error 
consisted in this, that they thought they could, 
by their endeavors, take by storm that which 
the grace of God alone can bestow on humble 
and on broken hearts. In this struggle, many 
of them probably felt those very experiences 
which St. Paul, once a Pharisee, himself has 


painted so naturally in the seventh chapter of 
his epistle to the Romans. 


“the Sadducees were, for the most part, 


| rich people, living in great comfort, who forgot, 


in the enjoyments of the world, the higher de- 
sires of their nature; their hearts were not 
softened by necessity, so often the instructor of 


| man, and compelled to seek the pleasures of a 


better world; but they were quite right in op- 
posing the self-invented ceremonial of the 
Pharisees, their troublesome precepts and their 
vain refinements. But while they opposed these 
adulterations of the original Mosaic religion, they 
were alike unwilling to acknowledge that histori- 
cal developeme nt, which, under the guidance of 
God’s Spirit, had been bestowed upon it; and 
many religious truths which had first been de- 
veloped by the prophets were, therefore, denied 
by them. They ascribed Divine authority to 
the Pentateuch alone, and would acknowledge 
those religious truths only which a literal inter- 
pretation ‘could deduce from that volume. They, 
therefore, denied the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tien, and of the destination of the suul for an 
eternal existence. They also, according to 
Acts xxiii. 8, rejected a belief in angels. Al- 
though it cannot be directly concluded, from 
the account of Josephus, that they altogether 
denied the doctrine of a Providence which ex- 
tended to the affairs of individuals, it is, how- 
ever, clear, i in conformity to their negative dis- 
position in religion, that they made God as 
much as possible an inactive spectator of the 
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course of events, and wupposed vm to abs far 
less interest in human occurrences than was 
consistent with the spirit of the theocracy. They 
ascribed a pre-eminent value above every thing 
besides to an external morality in fulfilment of 
the law, and hence, perhaps, came their name.” 

In a note, it is stated, the name of Sadducee 
is from a Hebrew word, signifying he was just 
or righteous. The name of Pharisee is also 
from the Hebrew, meaning, either to interpret 
or to separate. 
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STEPHEN GRELLET. 


The 


following notice of this valuable Friend 


appeared in the Burlington and Bucks County 


American a few days after his funeral. 


Our obituary column of last week recorded | 


the decease, on the 16th inst., in his 83d year, 


of this devoted and extraordinary minister of | 


Christ, whose departure from life has left this 
world poorer, and has cast upon thousands of 
hearts a shade of solemnity and sadness. 
wish that it were in our power to give 
readers such a notice of this winciies % 
“ Worn sower of Truth’s holy seed,” 
as may naturally be looked for. But so exten- 
sive and so remarkable have been the Christian 
labors of our lamented townsman, that although 
we might embody many striking anecdotes, and 
giean much respecting him from the published 
memoirs of some of his distinguished co-workers 
in the Lord’s vineyard, we feel that we should 
be unable to do justice to the subject, and that 
we ought to leave it to those to whom the task 
properly belongs. 

Stephen Grellet was a native of Limoges in 
France. His family was one of high respecta- 
bility and wealth, and of course shared the 
dangers and vicissitudes of a period whose 
record forms one of the most memorable and 
thrilling of earth’s history. In early manhood, 
he found an asylum in this land, and embracing 
with a sincere and earnest soul the truths of 


+ 
ul 


to our 
of this 


Religion, he entered into a perpetual covenant | 


with his God and Saviour. From thorough 
heart conviction he joined the religious Society 
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this Sales He preached ie unseare shable 
riches of Christ in the West Indies. He seve- 
ral times crossed the Atlantic and labored with 
singular acceptance in Great Britain and in the 
various nations of Europe, where his expe- 
riences were of so extraordinary a character, 
that his Biography, (should a fitting Memoir of 
him be given to the world, as we devoutly trust 
may be the case) will be fraught with more than 
ordinary interest and edification. He was the 
first to hold Christian meetings for the Jews in 
Kneeland, and in the love of Christ he visited 
these people in the Crimea and elsewhere. He 
ministered to the convicts in prisons, and was 
instrumental in turning the feet of that “angel 
of mercy’ Elizabeth Fry, into that peculiar 
field of labor in which she became deserv edly 
world-renowned, and in which she glorified her 
Lord, and was made the means of turning many 
| benighted souls to everlasting light. In Eng- 
land he made the firm friendship of Alexander, 
the autocrat of Russia, and in the admirable 
biography of William Allen, (which is in our 
public Library, and should be in every Li- 
brary,) our readers may find interesting ac- 
counts of his subsequent interviews with Alex- 
ander and with various members of his family, 
as well as with prominent officers of the Russian 
Government. Some of his journeys in Europe 
were attended with imminent perils and with 
signal deliverances, and it is instructive to trace 
the course of this thoroughly consiatent Quaker 
and most catholic Christian through camps and 
armies, before Princes and dignitaries of Church 
and of State, with love in his heart for all, but 
with fear only for Him to whom all men are 
subservient. And his God gave him wonderful 
access to the hearts which might be expected 
to be the most closed against him. He visited 
the Inquisition in Rome, entering with astonish- 
ing force of character, where no protestant save 
himself ever penetrated. To the Pope he made 
statements of wrongs which he had witnessed in 
| his dominions, and then, as to a fellow sinner 
| who must one day appear before the judgment 
| seat of Christ, he preached to him the grace 
| which bringeth salvation. 

Sut, in these mere references to some of the 
labors of our meek, unassuming, yet truly il- 
lustrious townsman, we are exceeding the limits 
| which we had assigned ourselves. 
| Asa citizen, he has been long known to the 








| 





of Friends, and was duly recognized as a minis-| people of Burlington, and we may safely quote 
ter of that Church in1798. His early efforts in| the Apostle’s appeal : “Ye are witnesses how 
the Christian ministry were so marked with the | holily and justly and unblameably he behaved 
Divine unction, that one of the most illustrious | himself among you.” A heart of larger sympa- 
preachers of that Society very early declared | | thy we have never known, or one more ready to 
that he was “a vessel designed for ‘navigating | comprehend and to minister unto afflictions 
deep waters.”~ His divine Master had indeed | which were carefully concealed. His gospel 
chosen him as one upon whom his honor should | preaching was of a character rarely equalled, and 
‘be conspicuously placed, and his travels and} probably nowhere surpessed. Its chief charac- 
labors as a Christian missionary were abundant. | teristic was its wonderful vitality. Perfectly 
He made many journeys in different parts of' free from every trace of egotism, he preached 
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‘ Jesus Christ, and him crucified.”” The suffer- | 
ings of his Lord for the sake of sinful man, 
deeply and abidingly affected his soul. His 
sermons manifested an extraordinary origin: ality, 
scope of thought, and spiritual wealth. 
demonstration of the 


fr.m various parts of the sacred volume, and 
which the hearer found presented in a light in 
which he never saw them before. Holding all 
mankind as his brethren, his public ministry 
and prayers evinced his large-minded sympathy 
with the whole human race, and his deep 
interest in the movements among the nations. 
To him, 


it was a present sorrow, if famine 


With | 
Spirit, and with power, he | 
illustrated his subjects with passages brought | 
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Hartford Monthly Meeting, New York. After 
| walking a ae years in early life with the Baptist 
Society, he became convinced of the principles 
| of the Society of Friends, and was soon after uni- 
| ted thereto. Ia the latter part of his life he was 
| frequently drawn out in exhortation to others, 
often to the tendering of many minds. During a 
few of his last months, he freely conversed on the 
‘subject of the great and important change from 
| this world to that which is to come, and a few 
days before his death, expressed that he had lived 
in this Society over forty years, and believed he 
|could say, without boasting, that through all his 
conflicts—some harder to bear than the pains of 
the body—he had never wavered from the true 
principles of Friends. His friends have the con- 
soling evidence that his end was peace. 


stalked through foreign oa —if pestilence 


wasted distant cities,—if any part of earth 
the sword devoured men for whom Christ died. 

There was an unmistakable halo of good to be 
felt about him, by which even the irreligious 
were impressed ; but of his personal traits, —those 
best can speak, who were privileged with his 


close friendship, and the theme is too delicate | 


and too sacred for a newspaper editorial. 
His gentle, kind and true heart has forever 


ceased its beating, and it remains for those who | 


mourn his loss to bow in resignation to the will 
f his rich Rewarder—to rejoice in the perfect 
joy of his salvation, and, carefully noting his 


shining foots steps, to follow him as he followed 
Christ. 


The notice respecting an interview with Mary 


Somerville, which appears in the present num- 


ber, will no doubt be interesting to some of our | 


readers; yet it is possible that others may be 
led to inquire who this Mary Somerville is. 
These may be informed that she is believed to 
It is 
said that she is the only woman who has made | 
herself mistress of the great work of La Place, 
his Mecanique Celeste 


be the most scientific woman in Europe. 


has ever appeared. The translation of this | 
work exercised the labor and skill of that cele- 
brated Nathaniel Bowditch, 
during several years of his life. It 
said to have been translated by Mary Somer- | 
ville, 


mathematician, 


is also 


has been g 


g 
tions of her pen have, however, brought her 
prominently into the view of the scientific 
world. 


iven to the public. Other produc- 


Diep,—At his residence in Hendricks co., Ind., | « 
on the 23d of 10th mo. last, Joun Grimes, a worthy 
member of Millcreek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
in the 76th year of his age. 

—, onthe 12th ult. , aged 65 years, in West- 
moreland, W1iLLIAM Haxes, a member of New 


,’ which is considered | 
the most profound mathematical production that | 


but we are not aware that this translation | 


FRIENDS’ WESTERN SEWING CIRCLE. 
This Society will hold its first meeting at [. Con- 
Lins’, corner of Filbert and Oak on 2d 
day evening the !7th inst. 
Philada., 12th mo. 


sts., 


15th. 


Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Ch ildren 
at Tunesassah, 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Insti- 
tution to assist inthe family. Also,a man Friend, 
to aid in carrying out the concern forthe improve- 
ment of the Imdians. Application may be made to 

Jéseru Exvxinton, 377 8S. Second St. 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 
Philada., 11th mo. Ist, 1855. 


From the Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. 
TESTIMONY OF A WEST INDIA PLANTER TO 
ADVANTAGES OF FREE OVER SLAVE 


THE 
LABOR. 


During my tour to the White Mountains, I 
imet with a gentleman from Barbadoes, a West 
| India planter, by the name of Charles Pettyjohn, 

who gave me his experience as a planter on that 
| Ts land, in the cultivation of the sugar cane, and 
'the manufacture of sugar both by slaves and free 
| men, 

“Tn 1834,” said he, “ [ came in possession of 
| 247 slaves under the laws of England, which 
| require d the owner to feed, clothe and furnish 
| the m with medical attendance. With this num- 
| ber I cultivated my sugar plantation until the 
| Emancipation Act of August Ist, 1838, when 
| they all became free. I now hire a portion of 
those slaves, the best and cheapest, of course, as 
you hire men in the United States. The aver- 
age number which [ employ is 100, with which 
I cultivate more land, at a cheaper rate, and 
make more produce than I did with the 247 
slaves. With my slaves I made from 100 to 180 
tons of sugar yearly. With 100 free negroes, I 
' think I do badly if I do not annually produce 
250 tons.” 

Such is the testimony of honest intelligence 
upon this most important subject, and adding 
another tu the many facts already adduced that 
chattel slavery not only subverts the moral and 


} 
} 
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social relations obi master sak slave, but equally 
strikes a blow at the pecuniary interests of both. 
R. C. StonE 





Extract from the journal of an American Phy- 
sician, describing a visit to Dr. Somerville. 


On being ushered into the breakfast room 
by Dr. S. and introduced to his wife, I took my 
seat at table. In neither her appearance nor | 
manner was there anything to attract particular 
attention. She was rather below the middle 
size, plain, but neat in her person and attire, 
and entirely free from affectation or pretence. 
Her eye was keen, and rather playful; her 
countenance sprightly, but not beautiful. She 
conversed with fluency and ease, and did the | 
honors of her table with good breeding and taste. 
Her children, two or three in number, Sonal 
of the party. Breakfast over, Dr. Somerville | 
rose, and telling me that he had a private visit 
or two to make before his visit to the hospital, 
familiarly added, “ I will leave you and Mrs. Ss. 
to take care of each other till my return.” The 
office being cheerfully accepted by me, I deemed | 
it my duty to enter on the fulfilment of it with- | 
out loss of time. I accordingly commenced a 


} 


conversation on the polite literature of the day, 
including works of Southey, Byron, C ampbell, 
Scott, W ordsworth, &e., and in both the know- | 
ledge and appreciation of these, I found her per- 


fectly at home. Perceiving in a neat rose-wood 
book-case a few volumes on botany, ornithology 
and zoology, I changed the subject to those 
branches of science, and found her information 
little inferior. I changed again to mineralogy 
and geology, and found he r, in the knowledge of | 
the former especially, decidedly my superior. 
A volume of La Place which caught my eye, 
directed my mind for a moment to the science 
of astronomy; respecting which she conversed | 
with such a familiarity and compass of know- 
ledge as might have led to a belief that she had 
just returned from a tour among the heavenly 
bodies. After a momentary silence, and look- 
ing at the lady in actual astonishment, I said to 
her sportively, ‘Pray, madam, is there anything 
either in the world or out cf it that is not known 
to you?” “QO yes, sir, many things”—was her 
reply. “I wally ‘know not what. they are—I 
have run through the circle of my knowledge, 
and you have led me to every point of it.” 

We passed into an adjoining room ; here were 
suits of chemical, and mechanico- philosophical 
apparatus: | soon perceived by her conversa- 
tion that she was perfectly familiar with the 
practical emp loyment of them. After loitering 
some time in conversation, we passed into 
another room which was decorated with paint- 
ings. I said, “these are excellent copies of 
antique whe painted them?” As she did 
not immediately reply, I fixed my eyes on her 
face, and observing it suffused by an incipient 
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blush, I said, “‘ This heightened rose-tint is a 
tell-tale—you painted them yourself.” 


EXCELLENCE IN INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Everybody knows that the French are a peo- 
ple of taste; every one does not know what 
makes them so. Strangers in Paris, and not a 
few of the residents, form all their notions on 
the matter from visiting the shops on the Boule- 
vards, from gaining admission to the saloons of 
wealth and fashion, or probably from studying 
some Great Exhibition, 1 in all which places may 
be seen the results of French industrial art. 
But there are not many who inquire into the 
causes of this universal taste, and this gene- 
ral love of beauty. There are not many who 
enter the homes, or study the habits, or visit 
the schools of workingmen. Without such in- 
vestigations the secret never can be solved. 

The intelligent inquirer should leave the gay 
promenades of the Champs Elysees and direct 
|his steps to the disagreeable streets of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. In that district, which 
has given so much trouble in every revolution, 
are situated many of the large establishments 


| which supply the civilized ‘world with those 
elegant manufactures 


for which the French me- 
tropolis is famous. The people who live in this 
neighborhood are poor and plain, earning their 
bread by manual labor. Their hands are hard 
and their looks are rough, but there is a civil- 


| ity in their manners and a nicety in their lan- 
| guage, 


even when talking with one another, 
which indicates to the most casual observer 
true refinement within. In the shops these 
common laborers are employed in fashioning 
elegant furniture and in reproducing intricate 
patterns of rare beauty, which they do with an 
ease and skill that can seldom be equalled by 
the foremen and masters of this country. 
Follow the ouvriers from the factory and see 
how their evenings are passed. In the heart of 
that laboring district free evening classes will be 
found, maintained by the city of Paris, where 
hundreds of full-grown men, dressed in the 
characteristic blouse, are accustomed to assem- 
ble of their own accord both in summer and 
winter. These scholars, with little of book- 
learning, sometimes even unable to read, are 
shrewd and intelligent, accustomed to think, 
and quick to appreciate all that is refined and 
delicate. Their hands, though clumsy to the 
eye, are not less skilful with the pencil than 
with the chisel, and are as much accustomed to 
the drawing-board as to the working-bench. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic are taught to 
all who need the instruction ; moral and reli- 
gious teaching i is giv en tothe assembled school ; 
and besides, “the best of lessons are open to 
every one in singing and drawing. ne group 
will be found copying, with the enthusiasm of 
genius, the pictures of Vernet and Delaroche; 
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another designing ornamental furniture; another 
practising mechanical drawing ; another plan- 
ning decorations for a room; all learning in 
the evening-school that very art which they re- 
quire for the labors of the day. They are 
learning, in short, to elevate their work from 
mere mechanical drudgery to high intellectual 
enjoyment. 

Not far from this school for adults is another 
for boys, started by private charity, and called 
the Apprentices’ Institution. The Viscount de 
Melun, an active and benevolent man, inter- 
ested in every social reform, is the friend and 
patron of this school. Its design is to give 
men and boys between twelve and twenty years 
of age. The attendance, though quite volun- 
tary, is so large that there is not room for all 
who wish to be present, and vacancies are 
waited for with curious and commendable im- 
patience. While giving instruction in the ele- | 
ments of all book-knowledge, the teachers aim 
to prepare their pupils for advancement in the 
trades in which they labor. As almost all the 
boys are employed in furniture shops, uphol- 
steries, manufactories of paper-hangings, and 

where taste and 


like establishments, good 


knowledge of practical art are continually need- 
ed, much time is spent in teaching the princi- 
ples of design, especially in their industrial ap- 


plications. Boys who would otherwise spend 
their evenings in street-schools of vice, find not 


only entertainment, but real profit to their eve ry-| 


day occupations, from attendance on these even- 
ing r classes. 

New York, and other of our larger cities, are 
provided, to some extent, with similar schools. 
It would be well for every manufacturing town 
and village in the country to imitate this exam- | 
ple. More than this—it would be well for all 
who have charge of such schools to inquire how 
far the wants of workingmen and boys are met ; 
and whether, beside what are called the rudi- 
ments of common school education, more in- 
struction may not be given in things which 
pert lin directly to the daily labors of the pupil. 
Sut it is not in formal schools only that French | 
workingmen receive their education. Every 
provincial town has its museum, open for the 
entertainment and instruction of all who will | 
visit it. That capital has a score of e :xhibitions | | 
ontinually open, gratuitously once or oftener in 
the week, where everybody may, in finding re- 
‘reation, gain a knowledge of art and love of 
beauty. We hope the day is not distant when 
what is thus done by the monarchs of Europe 
will be imitated by the sovereign people of 
America, or when some liberal citizen, pe rhaps, 
= follow in the noble course of Astor and 

Cooper, and establish in the commerci: ial capital 
of this country a free g allery of art. 

But the moment that in any land an effort is 
made to improve the education of the masses, 


|menced for their improvement. 


| for metaphysical profundity 
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the ia k of teae oa Ts s fitted for thei “ir tasks is se- 
riously felt. Our country is sadly wanting in 
men trained for specific duties. When manu- 
factories were commenced in New England, 
early in the last half century, it was not a rare 
thing to call to their superintendence men who 
had been trained in the army and navy, who 
knew how to command, and who, therefore, had 
one of the elements of a good overseer—ad- 
ministrative ability. So when the recent im- 
provements in public schools commenced, it was 


| exceedingly difficult to find competent teachers ; 


and normal schools, in which men and women 


| might be trained for the business of instructors, 
pleasant occupation for the evenings to young | 


were urged upon the attention of the public by 
Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, as the only 
means of supplying the want. But even the 
plans of such schools were not understood, and 
Barnard, Mann, Stowe, Sears and went 
abroad to study them. 

We shall have a similar course to pursue in 
industrial and artistic training. We now find 
our workingmen, our factory operatives, infe- 
rior, not in general intelligence, but in the 
knowledge of their trades, to corres ponding 
persons in France, Germany, and partially in 
England. Evening schools and industrial 
schools are already to a limited extent com- 
But we need 
more teachers. We need trained nten hiyvher 
up than mere manual laborers We need 
schools in which a knowledge of common things 
can be taught. But we also need complete 
schools (like some already projected in this 
country) where the laws of mechanics, waete 
the practical principles of chemistry, eC a 
knowledge of the strength of materials, where 
the method of working mines, where the se- 
erets of agricultural success, where the rules of 
ornamental art and the irrect 


Bache 


elements of ce 


taste may be taught to men who find their lives 
| y 


too short, and their occupations too pra ny val, 
or linguistic re- 
search. 

How is it in France and Germany? Colleges 
and universities are not less eminent or excellent 
than in this country. Hundreds of men are 
| continu: ally training in law, theology and medi- 
| cine, but hundreds of others are training, with 
| the best of teachers, to be miners, farmers, en- 
gineers, architects, roadmakers and 
shipbuilders. Such men are as truly scholars 
in their way as those who are fitted for the so- 
called learned professions. Lyons, the city of 
silks, has its schools where lessons are given in 
the manufacture of cloth, loom-weaving, in 
making patterns, and in keeping accounts for 
workshops. At Dieppe is a 
making. At St. Etienne, famous the wide world 
over for its ribbons, is a celebrated school of 
design, which has a powerful effect upon the 
indus stry of the place. La Rochelle and Bres 
have their naval schools, and so on. But th, 


mechanics, 


school for lace- 


e 
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teachers in these and scores of other such es- 
tablishments are trained in the conservatoire at 
Paris, in the ecole centrale, in the School of 
Mines and other national institutions, which 
the people guard and value more than the 
rights of the crown or the authority of their 
legislative assemblies. An admirable com- 
mencement has been made in this kind of edu- 
cation in the Lawrence Scientific School at 
Cambridge, the Yale Scientific School in New 
IIaven, the Chandler School at Dartmouth, the 
Free Academy of New York, and in other well- 
known establishments. — NV. Y. Tribune. 


A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG’S VENGEANCE. 


I was always fond of dogs. Goldsmith, in 
his touching and eloquent plea for the dog, 
in alluding to a sort of mania for dog kill- 
ing, which prevailed at the time of which 
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It averages over twenty, and I have seen o 
twenty-seven and a half feet long. It is gene. 
rally considered to be the fiercest and most for. 
midable of sharks. 

But a few days elapsed after this catastrophe 
of poor Napoleon, ere he became the hero of a 
more thrilling occurrence ; the very thought of 
which has often filled me with horror. During 
the interval the noble beast was not at all back- 
ward in exhibiting his wrath at the captain by 
his growls, whenever he approached. E 

In vain did his master, fearful for the life of 
his dog, essay to check these signs of his an- 
ger. Captain Symmes, however, made the al- 
lowance and offered no further harm to him. 

One morning, as the captain was standing ot 
the bowsprit, he lost his footing and fell over- 
board, the Cecilia then running at about fifteen 
knots. 

‘‘Man overboard! 


ne 


Captain Symmes over- 


he speaks, in consequence of an unreasonable | board!” was the cry, and all rushed to get out 
apprehension of hydrophobia, says, among other | the boat as they saw a swimmer striking out for 


fine things 


gs, that the dog is the only animal | the brig, which was at once rounded to, and as 


which will leave his own kind voluntarily, to | they felt especially apprehensive on account of 


follow man. 


| the white sharks in those waters, they regarded 


It is true, and the truth should bind man to | his situation with the most painful solicitude. 


be the dog’s protector and friend. 

The American brig Cecilia, Captain Symmes, 
on one of her voyages, had on board a splendid 
specimen of the Newfoundland breed, named 
Napoleon, and his magnificent size and propor- 
tions, his intelligent head, broad, white feet and 
white-tipped tail, the rest of his glossy body 
being black, made him as beautiful as his peer- 


less namesake, who would, no doubt, have been | 


proud to possess him. 

Captain Symmes, however, was not partial 
to animals of any kind, and had an unaccount- 
able and especial repugnance to dogs, as much 


s 
? 


By the time the boat touched the water their 
worst fears were realized, for at some distance 
behind the swimmer they beheld advancing to- 
wards him the fish most dreaded in those wa- 
| ters. 

“Hurry! hurry, men, or we shall be t 
| late ! ” exclaimed the mate. ‘* What's that?” 

The splash which caused this inquiry was oc- 
casioned by the plunge of Napoleon into the 
sea; the noble animal, having been watching 
the cause of the tumult from the captain’s fall, 
had heard the shout, and for a few moments had 
vented his feelings in deep growls, as if he was 





so, indeed, as if all his ancestors had died of | conscious of the peril of his enemy, and grati- 
hydrophobia, and he dreaded to be bitten like | fied at it. 


his unfortunate predecessors. 


His growls, however, were soon changed into 


nm: ° ae ° e e . . . Ri 
his dislike he one day manifested in a| those whines of sympathy which so often show 
shocking manner, for Napoleon had several | the attachment of the dog to man, when the latter 


times entered his room, and by the wagging of | is in danger. 


his great banner of a tail, knocked paper and 
ink off his desk. On the next occasion the 
captain seized a knife and cut the poor animal’s 
tail off. 


At last he plunged, and rapidly 
made his way toward the now nearly exhausted 
captain, who, aware of his double danger, and 
being but a passable swimmer, made fainter and 
fainter strokes while his adversary closed rapidly 


The dog’s yell brought his master to the | upon him. 


spot, and seeing the calamity and the author of 


” Pull, boys, for dear life!”’ was the shout 


it, without a moment’s hesitation, he felled | of the mate, as the boat now followed the dog, 
Captain Symmes to the cabin floor with a sledge- | whose huge limbs propelled him gallantly to the 


hammer blow, which, had it hig the temple, 


would have forever prevented the captain from 


cutting off any more dogs’ tails. 


scene of danger. 
Slowly the fatigued swimmer made his way: 
ever and anon his head sank in the waves, and 


The result was, that Lancaster was put in| behind him the back of the voracious animal 


irons, from which he, however, was soon re- 
leased. Captain Symmes repented his cruel 
deed, on learning that Napoleon had once saved 
his owner’s life. 

The white shark, as all my nautical friends 
are well aware, is one of the largest of sharks. 


told him what fearful progress he was making, 
while Lancaster, in the bow of the boat, stood 
with a knife in his upraised hand, watching al- 
ternately the captain and his pursuer, and th 
faithful animal which had saved his own life. 

There was a fixed look of determination in 
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his face, whieh eouvinesd all that should the 
dog become a sacrifice to the shark, Lancaster 
would revenge his death, if possible, even at the 
risk of his own life. 
«What a swimmer!” 


exclaimed the men 
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MINNESOTA TERRITORY. 

A gentleman from Ohio, writing of our Ter- 
ritory, gives the following description : 

Minnesota Territory embraces an area about 


: imes as great as State of Ohio. 2x- 
who marked the speed of the animal. «The | 2" times a6 great as the State of Ohio. It ex 


shark will have one or both, if we don’t do our 
best : ty 

The scene was of short duration. Ere the 
boat could overtake the dog, the enormous 
shark had arrived within three oars’ lengths of 
the captain, and suddenly turned over on his 
back, preparatory to darting on the sinking man 
and receiving him in his vast jaws, which now 
displayed their long triangular teeth. 

The wild shriek of the captain announced 
that the crisis had come. But now Napoleon, 
seemingly inspired with increased strength, had 
also arrived, and with a fierce howl leaped upon 
the gleaming belly of the shark, and buried his 
teeth in the monster’s flesh, while the boat 
swiftly neared them. 


“Saved! if we are half as smart as that dog 
is!”’ eried the mate, as all saw the voracious 
monster shudder in the sea, and smarting with 
the pain, turn over again, the dog retaining 
his hold, and becoming submerged in the water. 

At this juncture the boat arrived, and Lan-| 
aster, his knife in his teeth, plunged into the | | 
water, where the captain also now had sunk 
rom view. 





But a few moments elapsed ere the dog arose 
to the surface, and soon after Lancaster, with 
the insensible form of the captain. 





“Pull them in and give them a bar,” cried 
the mate, “‘ for that fellow is preparing for 
nother launch.” 


second on-}. 
foiled by the | 
uate’s splashing water in his eyes; he came 
vain, and but a few seconds too late to snap off | 


the captain’s leg, as his body was drawn into 
the boat. 


His orders were obeyed, and the 
set of the marine monster was 


i 

Foiled the second time, the shark passed the | 
ut, plunged and was seen no more, but left a| 
tack of blood on the surface of the water, a| 


token of the severity of the wound from Napo- | : 
leon. 


The boat was now pulled towards the brig, 
nd not many hours elapsed before the captain 
vas on deck again, feeble from his efforts, but | 


able to appre ciate the services of our canine 
hero, and most bitterly to lament his own cruel 
at which had mutilated him forever. 

“T would give my right arm!” he exclaim- 
ed, as he patted the Newfoundland who stood 
by his side, “if I could only repair the injury 
Thave done that splendid fellow. Lancaster, 
you are now avenged, and so is he, and most 
Christian vengeance it is, though it will be a 
source of grief to me as long as I live.’”’—New 
Orleans Delta. 


| | above 


tends from the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers, 
and western extremity of lake Superior on the 
east, to the Missouri and White Earth rivers on 
the west, a distance of about four hundred miles ; 
and from the Iowa line (latitude 43° 30°) on 
the South, to the British line (latitude 49°) on 
the North, also a distance of over four hundred 


»| miles—the whole comprising an area of 166,000 


square miles. It is about on the same latitude 
with Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Upper 
Canada, &c. on this continent, and France, 
Switzerland, &c. in Europe. 

The surface of this vast territory is generally 
high, rolling prairies, smaller than those of Illi- 
nois, interspersed with groves and forests of 
Oaks, Walnuts, Ash, Maples, Hickory, Cherry, 
Poplar, Pine, &c. Particularly in the North, 
on the St. Croix, and upper Mississippi, are vast 
forests of Pine, which will supply all the lower 
country with lumber of the finest quality at a 
moderate price. Beautiful clear lakes and spark- 
ling brooks, filled with trout and other fish, and 
gushing springs of delicious water, add gre atly 
to the beauty of the country, and the health, 
comfort and luxury of the ‘people. For a few 
miles adjacent to the Mississippi river, the coun- 
try is rough and broken, though generally of 
good soil—the rich prairies are eight or ten miles 
back. Throughout the territory excellent water- 
power abounds. The vast lumber districts in 
the North, the copper and iron on lake Superi- 
or, and its general adaptedness, will make Min- 
nesota one of the best manufacturing districts 


|in our Union, thus securing a market for the 


teeming and bountiful produe tions of the farm. 
If Minnesota has any favorable characteristic 


another, it is its invigorating climate, and 
pre-eminent healthfulness. True, the winters are 
ld, but they are of that regularity and dry- 
ness which soon inures even the nrost tender. 
Man and beast suffer less from cold, and espec 
lly is the constitution less racked than by the 
chi anges and wet winte rs of Ohio, Xe. The pure- 
ness of the atmosphere exerts a most exhilarat- 
ing effect both winter and summer. The sta- 
| bility of the climate not only secures the utmost 
| health to man, but crowns the industry of his 
hands with abundant crops. The snows which 
cover the ground from the first of December to 
the middle of March, protect the fall sown wheat 
In May, vegetation, which has been ice bound 
during winter, bursts forth with rapid growth, 


and stimulated by genial showers advances to 
maturity. 


The soft balmy atmosphere of the 
Indian summer, which reaches into November, 
renders the fall months in Minnesota marked 
and peculiarly delightful. 
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Although grains and roots of all kinds yield 
abundant crops in all parts of Minnesota, yet, 
for agricultural purposes, the southern portion 
of the territory is probably much preferable. The 


deep, dark, rich sandy loam of the prairies, and | 


the alluvium of the valleys, of Southern Minne- 
sota, can scarcely be surpassed in productive- 
ness. While from the nature of the soil and 
climate, it may be reasonably expected, that 
but few failures of crops will oceur—In this 
territory crops have been harvested averaging of 
Wheat 30 bushels; of Oats 40 to 50 bushels ; 
Corn, 50 to 60 bushels peracre. Potatoes, Ru- 
tabaga, Cabbage, Parsnips, and other vegetables 
row readily in rank profusion. 

The government remains territorial, paid for 
out of the national treasury; consequently the 
taxation is light. Already has the thorough 
system of common schools of the Eastern States 
been adopted ; besides which, select academies 
for boys, seminaries for girls, and a State Uni- 
versity, are now being established. What is 
strange, is that so much has been accomplished, 
and that such results are now exhibited in so 
short atime! This young territory of six years, 
which will soon rival the older States in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, is already supplied with 
the necessaries of life, and will soon abound in 
the elegancies and luxuries of wealth. 


The railroad facilities of the East, by which 
the Mississippi river at Dunleith may be reached 
in 24 to 36 hours from any part of Ohio, 
(thence up the river in elegant steamboats) will 


soon overlay Minnesota. Several railroad com- 
anies have already been chartered by the legis- 
lature. Of these, we might mention the pro- 
posed road from St. Paul to Dubuque, which has 
been surveyed this summer ; and also the road 
from Brownsville, on the Mississippi, to Man- 
kato, on the southern bend of the Minnesota 
river. The rapidity with which this territory is 
settling, and the energy of the people, will se- 
cure the rapid completion of these railroads. 
We will not presume to speak of this beauti- 
ful territory, with its delightful, healthy climate, 
rich soil and abundant crops, in the rhapsodies it 
well merits, lest we be thought extravagant. 
But we will thus sum up some of its advan. 
tages. 
lst. A most congenial and salutary climate. 
2d. Fertile and productive soil. 
3d. Open prairies, interspersed with belts of 
heavy timber; Poplar, Hickory, Gak, Ash, Wal- 
nut, Sugar Maple, ete. 
4th. Springs, brooks, rivers and lakes, water- 
ing every fractional portion of the country. 
5th. Navigable streams, already the highway 
of an immense business—the number of steam- 
ers increasing yearly. 
6th. A direct steam communication with the 
great markets and railroads of the South. 
7th. The best land open for settlement at 
$1.25 per acre, which rapidly increases in value ; 


thus making it the interest of the poor man to 
emigrate, the capitalist to invest, and the land. 
owners in the old States to sell at a high price, 
and move out where they can do vastly better. 
8th. The country is generally level, the soil a 
|decomposed mould, easily worked, producing 
| crops the first year, and in its natural state coy- 
| ered with a luxuriant grass averaging from eigh- 
| teen inches to three feet in height. For years, 
neither hay nor pasturage can be an item of ex. 
pense. 
9th. From experience, we know that all the 
grains of the middle States thrive here to the 
greatest perfection, and the superiority of legu- 
minous plants is a matter of common consent. 
Pumpkins, melons, sweet potatoes and tomatoes 
yield abundantly. 
10th. In Southern Minnesota, brickclay of a 
very fine quality, is found in great abundance, 
while quarries of superior building stone are 
found along the rivers and streams, in many dif- 
ferent localities. —Minnesota Republican. 


THE ENGLISH AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


After millions vainly spent in endeavoring to 
chastise the Caffres at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and, through the terrors of an exterminating 
force, to reduce these African savages to docili- 
ty, it has now become the settled policy of Sir 
George Grey, the present British Governor, to 
try another and less costly method. Le wishes 
to Christianize and thus tame them, and has 
come out with a Government proposal to expend 
$150,000 a year in that colony in supporting 
missionaries, provided that the various Missivn- 
ary Societies will do as much more. For many 
years, far larger sums have been spent in iuflict- 
ing injuries which have only provoked retalia- 
tion. If the horrors of savage incursions can 
be stopped in this way, it will certainly be cheaper, 
as well as more humane. 

It is asingular fact, and one worthy the atten- 
tion of statesmen, that in no species of labor 
that men engage in, is the expense so great in 
proportion to the work accomplished as in war, 
while in none is so much labor performed so 
cheaply as by some of the missionary circuit 
riders in the backwoods, or in a savage country. 
Every one of the 250,000 soldiers around Se- 
bastopol has cost on an average far nore to 

| France and England than a missionary would 
have done in any part of the globe, and 200,000 
men who went out on the voluntary system to 
| persuade men to love each other, to live virtu- 
|ously and to obey God, would have done far 
| more to ensure peace and promote the good o! 
| the world, than the capture of a hundred such 
fortresses, and certainly much more than the de 
struction of half a million of soldiers, and the 
exasperations, impoverishment and debt occi 


| Sioned by the present war. : 
' If Sir George Grey can once establish a live 
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of civilized Africans around him, he will do 
more for the protection of the Colony, than the 
old Roman wall did for the North of England, or 
than any line of forts he could place along the 
frontiers could accomplish. 

It is a singular fact that while every govern- 
ment in the world probably spends more money 
for war purposes, in each year, than the income 
of all the Missionary Societies on earth put to- 
gether, we have learned more of the language of 
uncivilized nations through Missionaries, more 
of their manners and customs, their history, 
their government and their arts through missions, 
than from armies, or indeed from any other 
source, even commerce itself. The Colony at 
Liberia has done more for Africa than that of | 
the Cape of Good Hope, though the former 
never cost the Government of this country any 
money of importance, and is now in fact self- 
sustaining. 

But we believe this principle is capable of be- | 
ing carried out in many other ways. It will be 
found universally much cheaper, wiser and more 
practicable than is generally supposed, to educate 
men 80 that they will act right of themselves, than | 


to pursue, punish and reform them when they do | 
wrony. 

The education of the masses to higher and 
higher degrees of attainment in everything that 
can ennoble and dignify man, is the true policy, 
especially for the preservation of our institu- 
tions. It is not only education in reading and 
writing to which we allude, though that is of 
course included. The fact is, we are all daily 
being educated by the manners and customs of 
those with whom we associate, and educating (i. | 
e. drawing out) the good or the evil in them and 
in ourselves. Every habit educates far more 
than instruction. Action is the great and uni- | 
versal teacher. 

Let any man look around him as he walks to/| 
or from the Post Office to his business, and he 
will see on every side the marks of a thousand 
customs that are influencing the future character 
of multitudes, for good or for evil. There are the! 
germs of young thieves, drunkards and outcasts, | 
being trained up in our midst by the poverty 
and parentage they cannot help, the vices to| 
which they are compelled to minister, and the 
neglect and contempt which they receive from | 
those who should be their best protectors and | 
truest friends. 

Let each man look around him, not as a/| 
Pharisee, but as a friend of humanity, and he | 
will be able to accomplish far more for the world 
In eradicating crime, than the whole host of 
constables armed merely with the power of the 
State. Let him begin, not by a mere talking 
philanthropy, or even by profuse benevolence, 
but by trying to influence the daily habits and 
life of some around him who have fallen into 
errors which he has escaped, or from which he 
has been reformed. Let him, as a friend, a 
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brother, or a father, seek out and reform such by 
love, persuasion and good example ; thus will he 
save the State from corruption, and supply him- 
self with the most efficient motives to a daily 
and progressive virtue.— Ledyer. 





CARRIER PIGEONS AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


Many of the readers of the newspapers, who 
wake up in the morning and find a column of 
European news, by telegraph, ready for their pe- 
rusal, in the morning paper, the steamer having 
arrived only the midnight before, do not know 
the labor and enterprise which are involved to 
procure this early transmission of the steamer’s 
news. The “associated press” have an agent 
for the arrival of New York steamers at the 
Sandy Hook light-house. He has fifty carrier 
pigeons, which are trained for the purpose of 
conveying news from the steamships to the shore. 


| A man in an open boat, in all kinds of weather, 


drops along side of the steamer as she bears di- 


| rectly upon Sandy Hook. The news is thrown 
| over in @ water-tight can, and it being taken out, 
|a single sheet is affixed to a bird’s leg. The 
| man then gives the signal to the bird, which 


raises his wings and away he goes, with all his 
powers of locomotion, in a straight line for the 
office, going a distance of three or four miles in 
as many minutes ; and popping in at the win- 
dow, is received by the agent, who transmits the 
intelligence over the wires to New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, and thence to St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and all parts of the country, so that the 


| news is frequently received all over a large part 


of the United States and published before the 
steamer leaves the quarantine. —Ledyer. 


GULF WEED. 
BY C. G. FENNER. 

A weary weed tossed to and fro, 

Drearily drenched ia the ocean brine, 
Soaring high and sinking low, 

Lasbed along without will of mine; 
Sport of the spume of the surging sea, 

Flung on the foam afar and aneur, 
Mark my manifold mystery— 

Growth and grace ia their place appear. 


I bear round berries grey and red, 
Rootless and rover though I be; 

My spangled leaves, when nicely spread, 
Arboresce as a trunkless tree: 

Corals curious coat me o’er, 
White and hard, in apt array ; 

’M:d the wild waves wild uproar, 
Gracefully grow I, night and dy. 


Hearts there are on the sounding shore, 
Something whispers soft to me, 
Restless and roaming forevermore, 
Like that weary weed of the sea. 
Bear they yet on each aching breast 
The Hternal Type of the wondrous whole: 
Growth unfolding amid unrest— 
Grace informing witb silent soul! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign IntTeELLicence.—By the arrival of the 
steamers America, from Liv erpool, and Ariel, from 
Havre and Cowes, English papers have been re- 
ceived respectively to the 24th and 25th ult. 

Some skirmishing had taken place at Kertsch, 
between the advanced posts of the Russians, under 
Gen. W rangle, and the Anglo-Turkish Contingents, 
in which the latter were hard pressed and had 
sent to Balaklava for reinforcements. The town 
of Marionopol, on the north coast of the Sea of 
Azof, was bombarded by the Allies on the 31st of 
the 10th month and set on fire. Kinburn is now 
protected by the squi adron of the Allies and by 
floating batteries, in addition tothe permanent for- 
tifications; butan apprehension is entertained that 
an attempt to take it will be made by the Russians 
as soon as the river freezes over. The garrison of 
Kars had obtained a supply of provisions by inter- 
cepting a convoy of Persians on their way to the 
Russian army. ‘It is stated that the Allied Gen- 
srals have determined to bombard the northern 
side of Sebastopol. A large quantity of grain and 
forage, destined for the Russian army, had been 
destroyed by the Allies on the coast near Gheis- 
kienan. Three magazines belonging to the French 
artillery, had blown up near Inkermann. Seventy 
soldiers and two officers were killed, and one hun- 
dred soldiers and ten officers wounded by the ex- 
plosion. The Magazines contained 20,000 killo- 

rammes of powder, 600, 000 cartridges, and 300 
charged shell, all of whic h were destroyed. 

The telegraph is now at work between Nicho- 

jaieff and Simferopol. This telegraph line con- 

vects in ils extent, St. Petersburg with Finland, 
Warsaw, and all the west on one side, and with 
the heart of the Crimea on the other. 

A riot had oceurred at Constantinople between 
the Tunissian and French soldiers. ‘Three of the 
latter were killed and five wounded. Several of 
the Tunissians have been covdemned to death. 
considerable strata of sulphur has been discovered 
on the river Volga near Samara, and the Russian 
Government has issued the most urgent orders to 
make it available as soon as possible. Rumors 
are again prevalent that negotiations for peace will 
soon be resumed. Itis reported that the Emperor 
of Russia has consented that Prussia shall inform 


the Western Powers of his willingness to treat jor } 


peace. The Court of Berlin is making the great- 
est efforts to induce the Czar to consent to such 
terms as will really lead to a pacific result, 

The Vienna Correspondent of the London Times 
states positively, that the preliminary steps to- 
wards the realization of the first and fourth guar- 
antee puints are about to be taken. The first point 
relates to the Principalities, and the other to the | 
future position of the Christian population in Tur- 
key. 

Conferences relative to the re-organization of | 
Moldavia and Wallachia would be, 1n at Coustan- 
tinople as soon as the Austrian Envoy, Baron Pro- | 
kesch, reaches that city. 


EncLanp.—A petition for the re-establishment 
of the Kingdom of Poland is circulating in Liver- 
pool. Count Tamoyski has announced that he has | 
been authorized by the British government to form | 
a Polish division, to be attached to the ‘Turkish 
Contingent, and to form nominally a part of the 
Sultan’s army, though paid by the British Govern- 
ment. 


REVIEW. 


Three thousand Manchester operatives are ona 
strike. They all conduct themselves peaceably 

A writer in the London Times suggests the em- 
ployment of fugitive slaves in Canada on the 
cotton-plantatious of Jamaica, as a partial remedy 
against England’s dependence upon America for 
the necessary supply of cotton. 

France —The International Convention on a 
Uniformity of Weights and Measures had held its 
third meeting in the Exposition Building. A de. 
structive fire had occurred in the Government 
Bakery at Paris. Twenty-eight thousand quintals 
of corn and an equal quantity of flour and biscuit 
were consumed, 

Spain.—Reinforcements of troops have been 
ordered to Saragossa, where further disturbances 
were apprehended, the local authorities having 
promised more to the rioters than the Governmeut 
would sanction. The Spanish Government are 
reported to be unanimous in favor of joining the 
Alliance, but the occasion is deferred until Spain 
Can appear as a great nation. At present she has 
neither spare mouey wor soldiers. 

DenmarRK.—There was every probability that 
the Sound Dues Conference would be opene ya at 
Copenhagen on the 20th ult. Russia was the only 
power that would send a Special Envoy, the 
other Governments accrediting their resident am- 
bassadors, assisted by persons conversant with the 
subject. It had been settled that Russia might 
take part in the Conference simultaneous ly with 
the powers with whom she is at war. 


CeniraL AMerica.—The Governments of San 
Salvador, Honduras and Costa Rica have strongly 
protested to this Government against the recoyni- 
tion by Col. Wheeler of the present Government 
of Nicaragua. Col. Wheeler’s recognition of this 
Government is said to be disapproved by the Presi- 
dent. 

Domestic.—The House of Delegates of Virginia 
have appointed a committee to provide for 
imore effectual measures to prevent the escape 
of slaves, and inquire into the expediency ‘of 
retaliatory measures against the Northern States 

The state of aflairs in Kanzas is most deplora- 
ble, the aggressions of the slavery party having at 
length led to open war, the immediate occasion 
of@which appears to have been as follows: A 
young man, named Dow, belonging to the Free 
State party, was murdered by one of the “‘ Border 
Ruffians,” named Coleman, who made his escape, 





| but afterwards returned to Lecompton, and fearing 
the testimony of one Branson, with whom Dow 
had boarded, procured his arrest by the Sheriff. 
Branson, having been guilty of no offence, was 
rescued by his friends, whereupon, messengers 
were despatched by the Sheriff to Governor Shan- 
non for assistance. The Governor ordered out all 
the force at his command, and has applied to the 
| President for the aid of United States’ troops. No 
| action in the case has yet been taken by the Pre- 
sident. From the accounts received, it would ap-’ 
pear that the action of the Governor has been 
altogether ou the side of the aggressor. The citi- 
| zens, on both sides, were preparing for the ex- 
| pected conflict ; aid from Missouri had been 
| invoked by the pro-slavery party, and intense ex- 
| citement prevailed throughout the Territory. 
No business has yet been transacted by Con- 


gress, the House not having succeeded in electing 
a Speaker. 





